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A Confederate Soldier | 
in Egypt. 


| 
BY 


W. W. LORING, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


A new, complete edition. Will be issued by sub- 


| scription, the first volumes about May 2oth, from new 
| electrotype plates, made and printed at the University 
| Press, Cambridge. 
| linen drawing-paper, and bound in genuine parch- 
| ment, gilt tops. 
| illustrated with etchings, steel and wood engravings, 


Printed on the finest parchment 


This entirely unique edition will be 


| and maps, and will be entitled 


Late Colonel in U. S. Army, Major-General in | 
the Confederate Service, and Fereek Pacha 
and General in the Army of the Khedive 


of Egypt. 
1 vol., 8vo. With about 50 illus- | 
trations. Handsomely bound. 
Price, $3.50. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


“The author’s purpose has not been 
to write a history of Egypt, but to trace 
to their probable causes the events which 
have for the last decade made Egypt so 
conspicuous a thread in the tangled skein | 
of Old World politics. 

“An acquaintance of more than a | 
quarter of a century with Eastern lands 
and peoples, and ten years passed in 
high command in Egypt itself, with un- 
limited opportunities for study and ob- 
servation in every direction, may perhaps 
justify the writer in hoping that the re- 
sults here presented may not be unwel- 
come to the general reader.” 
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THE PARCHMENT EDITION. 


| Strictly limited to 375 numbered and registered copies. 
| Price $3.50 per vol., the publishers reserving the right 
| to advance the price without notice. 


COUES’ KEY TO : 
North American Birds. 


Containing a concise account of every species of 


| living and fossil bird at present known on the conti- 
| nent north of the boundary line between Mexico and 


the United States, including Greenland. Second 
edition, revised to date, and entirely re-written ; with 


| which are incorporated General Ornithology ; an out- 
| line of the structure and classification of birds; and 


Field Ornithology : a manual of collecting, preparing 
and preserving birds. Profusely illustrated. The 


| original edition of this Standard Text-book of Orni- 
| thology, being entirely out of print, and still very much 


in demand, the publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense in the preparation of “‘ THE NEW KEY,” 


in which the whole subject is carefully brought down 


to date, the text having been nearly quadrupled and 
the illustrations doubled in quantity. 

1 vol., royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $10.00. 
royal 8vo, half morocco, $13.50. 


BIOGEN. 


A speculation on the origin and nature of life. By 
Prof. ELLIOTT COVES. I vol., square 16mo. Parch- 
ment paper, 75 cents. 

“The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, 
has found and recognized the spiritual body within 


1 vol., 


| the natural man, without help from religion or 
| revelation, 
| doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor conclusion 
| of materialistic research.” 


and thus scientifically confutes the 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 


receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,. 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. - 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, 
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The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. I2mo. $1.50. 


An admirable study of the character, influence, and doctrines of | 


the great Apostle to the Gentiles, translated into modern equivalents, 
and treated with strong and practical directness. Many interesting 
passages in the life of the saint are unfolded with singular skill onl 
erudition, giving new lights on the old story of the conquest of the 


Roman world by Christianity. 


Indian Myths; 
or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the 
Aborigines of America. 


By ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. I vol. 8vo. 


Gilt top. With numerous plates and diagrams. $5.00 | 


Each attribute of Nature is treated in a separate chapter, in which 
the aboriginal American ideas are compared with those of the ancient 
Asiatic and European races. Among these themes are, The Breath Mas- 
ter, The Four Spirits of the Winds, Birds, The Serpent, Star-Worship, 
The Sun, The Earth and the Moon, The Origin of Man, The Origin 


of Evil, The Evil Spirit. Legends of the Dead, Transmigration, | 


Transformation, Rites and Symbols, Language, Pictography, Song, 
The Deluge, Animals, and hundreds of marvellous legends and tradi- 
tions. It is a fascinating book, the mythology of America, the folk-lore 
of our Dakotas and Ojibways, Senecas and Mohawks, Natchez and 


Choctaws, Zunis and Nevadas. 


Her Washington Season. 


By MRS. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. I vol. 


$1.50. 

‘* This novel is in the form of letters, written in our city by a society 
belle to a friend in New York, thus affording immense scope in the 
treatment of the idiosyncrasies of people and the ‘uncommonness’ of 


things.”’ 


I2mo. 


The Register. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 50 cents. 
A fascinating comedy, full of grace and wit. 


The 
Historical Monuments of France. 


By JAMes F. HUNNEWELL. I vol., 8vo. With many 


full-page illustrations. $3.50, 

A careful and detailed account of the stately cathedrals, abbeys, 
castles, palaces, etc., of France, in their historical, artistic, and pictu- 
resque aspects, and the existing memorials of the Celtic and Roman 
periods, together with the medizval structures still preserved, 


Schools and Studies. 


By BurKE A. HINSDALE. 1I6mo. $1.50. 


A series of valuable papers on public education and self-culture, 
—— the most advanced and enlightened ideas, and written in a 
clear, luminous, and vigorous manner. Of great value to all persons 


interested in education, or home government, 


A COMPENDIOUS 
History of New England. 


By JOHN GORHAM PALFREY. 4 Vols., 12mo. 


a box. In cloth, $6.00; half calf, $12.00. 

This admirable and scholarly work, the standard history of New 
England up to the time of the Revolutionary War, has been brought 
out in a handsome new edition, revised and corrected, and provided 
with a new and complete index. 


In 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


BOSTON. 


CR. Worthington’s 
New Books. 


CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EcmMont HAKE. New edition, revised and 
brought down to date, by HuGu CraiG, M. A. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. English Edition, 
with extra portraits, plates and maps, $4.50. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. By FREEMAN CLARKE. 


1 vol., cloth, $1.25. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. New Revised 
Edition. (1884.) 10 vols., new cloth binding, $25. 

*,* In this thoroughly revised edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
the articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought 
up to the present date, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 
The reissue is thus virtually a new edition, and represents the actual 
state of things. The revision has been effected under the careful super- 

| intendence of Andrew Findlater, LL. D., who has thoroughout taken 
charge of the work and imparted to it that practical and reliable char- 
| acter which has rendered it so universally acceptable. It is the most 
comprehensive as well as the cheapest Encyclopzdia ever offered to the 
public. 
DE LUXE EDITION OF IVANHOE. By Sir WAL- 
TER Scott. With beautiful wood engravings drawn by M. Riou, 
Adrien Marie, F. Lix and H. Scott, 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $3.75, 


YOUR LUCK’S IN YOUR HAND; or, The Science 
of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the systems of d’Arpen- 
tigny and Desbarolles. By Prof. A. R. Craic. 1 vol., 12mo, 


cloth. $1.25. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. More Leaves 


from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. 
With all the illustrations of the English edition. 1 vol.,12mo, $1.25. 


CRISWELL (R. W.) Grandfather Lickshingle. A 
volume of humorous, bright, and clever stories in prose and rhyme, 


with numerous comical illustrations. 1 vol.,12mo. §1. 


A COMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From 
the time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England 
in the Nineteenth Century, its Government and Institutions. By 
ArcuipaAtp H, McCatman. With Introduction, etc., by R. H. 
Stoddard. Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. ‘‘ Unique Edition ’’ (with the steel portraits of the 1o vol. 
Library Edition), in 6 vols., cloth, gilt top, white label (only 219 
sets so made), $13.50. 

SAMUELS (EDWARD). Our Northern and Eastern 


By Epwarp A. Samugts. With a Supplement from 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra. $5. 


Birds. 
Holder’s ‘‘ American Fauna,” 


LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. Containing numerous 
designs for Dwellings from the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, 
each design accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Illustrated by upward of 2,000 engravings. In one very thick 

$7.50. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


New English Edition. 12mo, cloth extra. $2. 


volume, 8vo. 


and Phrases. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Havergal Forget- Me-Nots, 


Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
for each morning and evening of a month. 


Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
“e gilt “se 40 “e 
“ The joy of oe service to the King 
Shone through her days and lit up her lives.”’ 


Bible Forget-Me- Nots, 


A Dairy Text Book oF Divine PRomISEs. 
Edited by Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D. D. 


Every page decorated with Forget-me-nots in the natural color. 


48mo, bound i in blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
a gilt “ee 40 “ 


Phillips Brooks’ Sermons, 


For Fifty Cents. 


To bring these Sermons within the reach of all, we have issued, in | 


answer to repeated requests, the 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, 


I12mo, 20 Sermons, 380 pages, paper covers, 50 cents | 


OVER 14,000 COPIES 


have been sold of the edition in cloth, $1.75, and we think many will be 
glad to obtain the new edition at the reduced price. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
39 West soy s -third Street, 


New York. 





A NEW MAGAZINE IN FRENCH AND GERMAN | 


The Foreign Eclectic, 


A Monthly Magazine of Selections from European | 


Periodical Literature in the French and German 
Languages. 
separately or in one number. 

Part I. FRENCH. PART II. GERMAN. 


This Magazine specially commends itself to students and others | 
interested in Modern Languages, who desire choice and entertaining | 


reading matter in convenient form, and at a moderate price. Highly 
endorsed by leading Professors and Teachers of Languages. 


Send for specimen copy to 


Tue Foreicn Ectectic Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


P. O. Lock Box, 1800. 


The Philadelphia Prsss. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 


By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 





Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. ‘The Press 
(Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $1.00. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Issued monthly in ¢wo parts, bound | 





| duction of story books for the young; 
| lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 





lead on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. Nos. 1 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


to 12 inclu- 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR MAY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year. 





Our Live Men and Women, 


10C. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. 50C. a year, 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 


| have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 


young, to Wipz Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipz Awake has reached 


| its present high position.”"—Christzan Standard and Home Fournal. 


“« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
indeed, they have issued excel- 


graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 


| among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
| the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 


will receive a merited return.’’—Commercial Bulletin. 





THE SAUVEUR 
College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


(FORMERLY OF AMHERST, MASS.) 


The ninth session of the College will be held at 
the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., com- 
mencing at 9 A. M. on Monday, July 7, and continuing 
six weeks. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


L, Sauveur, Pu.D., LL.D., President. 

Pror. R. Ske, Wellesley College, French. 

Pror. A. N. vAN Dagtt, LL.D, French, 

Pror, Leo A. StaGer, German. 

Pror. O. Faucnaner, Pu.D., Phillips Exeter Academy, German. 

Pror. Freperick Lutz, Harvard College, German 

Pror. F. W. Bernunarpt, Pu.D. (University of Leipsig, Germany), 
Latin and Greek. 

Miss Lucretia Xavier, Wellesley College, Spanish. 

Pror. Frank T. Mercuanrt, Shurtleff College, Latin. 

Pror. L. D. Ventura (University of Pisa, Italy), Italian, 

Mrs. T. W. Sterneck, French (Children’s Department). 

Miss Marcia KENDALL, Wellesley College, German (Children’s Depart- 
ment). 

Miss M. F. Roserts, Philadelphia, Pa., Treasurer. 


Those who purpose attending the College of Lan- 
guages ought to secure a boarding-place as soon as 
possible. ‘The price of board with room varies from 
$4 to $8 per week. Every letter for board and rooms 
ought to be addressed to MR. W. G. DE CELLE, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Copies of the Programme may be had at John 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa.; and will be sent to 
applicants by Prof. A. N. van Daell, 1715 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Dr. L. Sauveur, Burlington, Vt. 


| The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 


benefit. 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 
a 


A prophet is amongst us: not alone 

A master-singer, but a mighty seer ! 

(He that hath ears to hear, now let him hear !) 
In that high world where harmony is known 


From all Earth’s discords which would ape her tone, | r : 
| of the Revolution, married a peasant named Flaubert. 


His crown awaits him, tho’ the light would sneer 
‘No music, this; discordant to our ear; 


Away with it, and give us of our own! 


So spake the prophet of the Hebrew land, 
As sings the noble poet of to-day, 
To people slow to hearken and believe : 
Hearing, they hear, but cannot understand— 
So gross of heart and dull of ear are they— 
And seeing, see they, yet will not perceive. 


II. 


His voice fell first upon me as the sound 
Of many waters. All my soul was stirr’d 
To listen, and (if might be), as I heard, 
Fathom some measure of its depths profound— 
That perfect strength in which doth oft abound 
Most perfect sweetness ; every weighty word 
Pregnant with thought, yet tuneful as the bird 
Who sings, unthinking, to his mates around. 


This yoke was laid upon me in my youth, 
To long for faith, yet be enslaved by doubt. 
I called ; but there was none to answer me, 
Till—bearer of the two-edged sword of truth— 
He came, and drove the lurking demon out 
That late possess’d my soul: and set me free. 


—Mary Grace Walker, in The Academy. | t 5 
| like some ancient myth, found in the remotest lands. 


ETHICS OF PLAGIARISM. 


Though the Americans are less successful, if not less | 
earnest, than we could wish in their supervision of | 


Irish dynamitards, they have a lively detective force 
to watch over English errors. 
at once found out and proclaimed on the housetop. 
Not long since an American critic discovered that an 
English novelist had borrowed a dab of “local color” 


from some obscure and forgotten description of the | 


Southern States. A hue and cry was raised, as if the 
unlucky author had stolen a whole plot, or had written 


a tale and attributed its authorship to some famous | 
man of letters deceased. Now amuch more curious | of Mme, Reybaud. 


| seems, in the SZ. James's Magazine for 1867, and has 


example of plagiarism or coincidence has been ‘‘smelt 
out,”’ as the Zulus say, and all the pack of literary 
beagles is in full cry after Mr. Charles Reade. The 


“‘master,’’ as he has been enthusiastically styled by | 


a distinguished contemporary, can on all occasions 
make his hand keep his head. Mr. Reade is never 
slow to descend into the arena of controversy. Often 
challenged, he pitches his hat into the ring, and 
follows it with alacrity. 
reply. In the meanwhile, the charges urged against 
him afford material for a very pretty quarrel. 


| Mr. Reade has published, in Harper's Magazine, 


| astory of which we confess that we have only read 
| the second number. The tale is called The Picture. 
| Some one is struck with a portrait, in the house of his 
| uncle, where he is a visitor, and the story of the 
portrait is told by the Curé. We learn that the paint- 


| ing represents a Mlle. de Groucy, daughter of the 


Marquis de Groucy, and that this lady, about the time 





| and much reading of Rousseau. 


| Or marvellous to the reader. 


This mésad/iance was the result of advanced opinions, 
Naturally the 
family of Mlle. de Groucy cast her off, and the lady 
lived in the hut of her peasant lord. The peasant 
annoyed his noble wife by losing his money at cards ; 


| she irritated him by scolding ; he struck her, and she 


stabbed him to death. The Curé happened to wit- 
ness this distressing affair; and ‘‘ the champion of all 


| those parts lay on his own floor, surrounded by the 
| jugs, and mugs, and plates he had won by conquer- 


ing the other Samsons of the district, felled by a 
woman’s hand, armed with a bare bodkin.”” A jury 


| was so moved by the patrician dignity of the widow 


Flaubert that she escaped with two years’ seclusion 
in a religious house. Here she saw the error of her 


| ways, but remained, after her release, in obscurity. 


Finally one Catherine, an old woman about the place, 
died, and the Curé then revealed that the faithful 
Catherine had been the widow Flaubert mée de Groucy. 


| The moral is that young ladies of rank should not 


read Rousseau, should not marry peasants, and 
| should be very careful with their bodkins, 

Perhaps the narrative does not seem very striking 
It is not the kind of 





Our literary sins are | 


Probably he has his sufficient | 


brilliant idea that an amateur really could not keep 
his hands off, if he found it in the possession of 
| another. Yet this tale—the series of situations and 
the characters—has been wandering over the world 


A correspondent of the Vation (the New York paper) 
| had read this story in the Monf¢A, and also in Littell’s 
| Living Age,in 1869. In Littell’s Living Age the story 
| was said to be derived from ‘‘the French.”” A good 
| deal of conjectural ingenuity was displayed in the 
effort to show that the tale had originally been written 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. These suggestions 
came from the cultured city of Michigan. But Boston 
is agreat deal wiser than Michigan in literary matters. 
In the ation for March 20 a Bostonian announces 





| that the story in Littell’s Living Age (called ‘‘ The 


Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining-Room”’) ‘is a literal 
translation from Mlle. de Malepeire, by Mme. Reybaud 
(Paris, 1856)."" Next comes to judgment Miss C., J. 
Marshall, in the Academy. This lady recognizes in 
Mr. Reade’s Mlle. de Groucy the Mlle. de Malepeire 
The tale was also brought out, it 


been detected there by an active agent who writes to 
the Boston Literary World. This one story, then, has 
many names—Where he Found Her, The Portrait in 
My Uncle’s Dining-Room, Mlle. de Malepeire, and, 
if Mr. Reade’s assailants do not grossly wrong him, 
The Picture. 

“ All the stories have Leen told already,” according 
to Mr. Howells, and the fate of this legend certainly 
suggests that new ideas and new plots are very rare. 


| We must believe them to be so scarce that either 
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great wits naturally jump to and annex the same set 
of ideas, or that there is a plentiful lack of interna- 
tional literary honesty. The ethics of plagiarism 
ought not to be very hard to fix. 
as casuists, we would venture to propose three lenient 
rules which would clear many great men now falsely 
accused of plagiarism. In the first place, we would 
permit any great modern artist to recut and to set 
anew the literary gems of classic times and of the 
middle ages. Thus Virgil had a right to all he con- 
veyed from Homer and from Apollonius, nor can 


Lucretius be blamed for his adaptation of the beauti- | 


ful passage in the Odyssey about the homes of the gods. 
Plautus and Terence, in the same way, might blame- 
lessly as openly, adapt from Menander, or Theocritus 
take the theme of the Adoniazuxz from Sophron. 
The Roman comedians did not stamp themselves as 
plagiarists ; they only took, quite consciously, a sec- 
ondary rank, On this principle the Laureate’s unnum- 
bered borrowings from Virgil, Homer, Dante, are all 
as fair as they are charming. England is richer, the 
ancients are not poorer, and the scholar wins a double 


delight in the pleasures of comparison and reminis- | 


cence. 

Our second rule would be that all authors have an 
equal right to the stock situations which are the com- 
mon store of humanity. Homer was not the first to 
tell the tale of the Cyclops and of the wiles of Circe. 
The avaricious father, the cunning servant, the spend- 
thrift son, the infants changed at nurse, the hero 
(rumored to be drowned) who returns in perfect health, 


every one may make them his own who cannot think 
of anything better. Noone thinks the worse of Called 
Back because the idea has been used by Xavier de 
Montépin in Le Médecin des Folles, and, to a certain 
extent, by Lord Lytton in the Strange Story. Any 
man who can make old situations as good as new has 


a perfect right, like Moliére, to take his own where he | 


finds it, just as Charles de Bernard, in Un Homme 


Sérieux, makes us laugh again over an incident used | 
No man has any original | 
copyright in or claim to the common property of | 


in L’Ecole des Femmes. 


humanity. We may find the oldest extant examples 


of certain dramatic situations in Hesiod or in the Rig | 


Veda; but they are far older than these authorities, 


and have found their way wherever men amuse them- | 


selves with romances. Finally, we presume that an 


author has a right to borrow or buy an idea if he | 
frankly acknowledges the transaction, as Thackeray | 


did in the case of The Bedford Row Conspiracy. 
Crime begins when an author, or rather an adapter, 
tries to hide his conveyance of another man’s goods, 
and to claim something more than the merit of a 
skilled cobbler or translator. 

Outside these limits, which seem wide enough, 
direct plagiarism begins. 
a man can plagiarize from himself? Sheridan Le 
Fanu, the greatest of purely “ sensational ’’ English 
novelists, repeated in various essays the main idea of 
Uncle Silas. Apparently he was trying .o work his 
notions up to the highest perfection, which in Uncle 
Silas he found at last, to the shuddering delight of his 
readers. M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, that fertile nov- 
elist, has certainly stolen from his own Epingle Rose 
a ¢ruc which he uses in his new and thrilling Margot 
la Balafrée. The man who loses his way in Paris, 
and helps a stranger to carry a chair which is found 


to contain a dead body, opens the plot in the story of | 


the Restoration as in the story of to-day. Tomakea 
mystery hinge on somnambulism is as old as The 
Spectre of Tappington, and who knows how much 
older? Mr. Wilkie Collins employs the “ruc in The 


If we might set up | 


It may be asked whether | 


| selfishness. 


been quite forgotten. 


Moonstone, and M. Fortuné du Boisgobey in L’Affaire 
Matapan. It is difficult, however, to avoid the sus- 
picion that M. Boisgobey ploughed with Mr. James 
Payn’s heifer in the diving-bell passages of L’Affaire 
Matapan and Une Affaire Mystérieuse. Mr. Payn’s 
Perfect Treasure, where the romance of the diving- 
bell is well worked, is earlier than either of these 
books by M. du Boisgobey. But the crime would be 
at best a peccadillo compared with boldly driving off 
a whole story, plot, characters, and all, out of the 
French across into the American marches. Mr. 
Reade’s novel differs from that of Mme. Reybaud in 
details. For example, in both stories come the inci- 


| dents of letting the husband's soup cool, and heating 


his sabots with ashes. But Mr. Reade’s lady stabs 
her husband with a bodkin, after he has struck her, 
while Mme. Reybaud’s girl slays her lord in bed, 
and therefore, perhaps, is the more deeply stained 
culprit of the pair. What the explanation of the 


| resemblance may be we shall doubtless learn in good 


time.— The Saturday Review. 


CHARLES READE, 


Nothing is more remarkable in the literary taste of our 
day than the extraordinary rapidity with which it 


| changes. From the time of the publication of the first 


of Scott’s novels, English literature has been marked 


¢ } ) | by the appearance of many great writers of fiction, 
the sprained ankle, the infuriated bull, and so forth— 


who have each in his different way achieved a sudden 
and extraordinary popularity, as to the permanence 
of which the most diverse opinions, so far as definite 
opinions exist are now held. Among these there is 
none whose place is more difficult to fix than that of 
Charles Reade. Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Disraeli, George Eliot, Trollope—from all these he 
was very different, and perhaps Dickens is the only 
one between whom and Reade a connection can be 
clearly traced. Butthis connection was rather moral 
than literary. The same hatred of oppression, in- 
justice and wrong which made Dickens almost as 
much a reformer of social abuses as a literary man, 
led Reade to expose the horrors of prison discipline 
and the terrors of private lunatic asylums. He dif- 
fered from Dickens,’however, at so many points, that 
a comparison between the two runs great risk of mis- 
leading. Even inhis philanthropy he was different. 
Dickens throughout his whole life was inclined to im- 
pute to the ‘‘ upper classes,”’ the well-to-do, the pros- 
perous part of the community, an accountability for 
the evil which he found in the world, which to us 
seems exaggerated. All hissympathies were with the 
class from which he originally sprang. He was 
never able, as has been said over and over again, to 
draw ladies and gentlemen, and was fond of repre- 
senting them as awful examples of cold-blooded 
This fallacy Reade entirely avoided. 
His interest was in characters and situations, and the 


| distinctions of classes counted for very little with him, 
| except for dramatic purposes. 


At the time of his death his reputation had suffered 
aserious decline, owing to the fact, among others, 
that he appeared to have done his best work, and to 
have become reckless as to his position. But in the 
case of awriter of his importance, it is, after all, his 
best work which counts, and for the public which 
greedily devoured his novels, Reade will be remem- 
bered as the author of Peg Woffington and Christie 
Johnstone, and Never Too Late to Mend, when the 
affectations and exaggerations of his later books have 
He was cursed from the firs 
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with a passion for what can only be called stage effect. | than the newspaper reports of receptions, the only 


He was not content with the natural vigor of a | 
| before: that some people, in the ‘‘season,’’ go to 


thoroughly masculine style, but he continually at- 
tempted to reinforce it by tricks and devices which 
were sometimes amusing, sometimes contemptible, 
and always weak and trivial. These were, however, 


it is only fair to say, closely connected with a great | 


natural dramatic taste, which he put to use in a variety 
ot plays more or less successful. Reade, however, 
cannot be considered mainly a dramatist. Even the 
dramatized version of Peg Woffington is inferior to 
the original. 

But after all abatements and allowances are made, 
there is in his best books that touch of nature, that 


power of sympathy and insight, that feeling for the | 


elementary passions which sway human life, which 
we find in only a few great writers of fiction. His range 
was perhaps not very great; his heroines all bore a 
strong family resemblance to each other; his men 
were not characters taken from life, like Thackeray’s, 
but they were made of flesh and blood, and hoped 
and feared and loved and struggled, so that their life 
was for the time ourown. Who can read one of his 
sea stories without a share of the wild excitement 
with which they are filled ? Who can avoid falling in 
love with his soft, charming, untruthful heroines? 


Who has not laughed over his wonderful children ? | 


Who has not grown indignant with him over the 
misery and cruelty and injustice produced by inhu- 


true view of the connection between morals and lite- 
rary art, it is impossible in the literature of the English 
race to divorce the two, and, as has been already said, 
many of Reade’s novels were marked by a distinct 
moral purpose. For the production of Griffith Gaunt, 


however, he was found fault with on the score of im- | 


morality—a strange charge, as his admirers contended, 
but one which undoubtedly affected his standing with 
a public very sensitive on this point. By this book, 
which was a sort of four de force, we do not believe 
he will inthe long run be very much tested, any more 
than Thackeray's fame is likely to rest upon The 
Virginians, or Dickens’s upon A Tale of Two Cities. 
With him, as with most other great novelists, the men 
and women he knows best and could paint best were 
those of his own day and country.— Zhe Nation, 


WASHINGTON SEASON. 


HER WASHINGTON SEASON. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


HER 


standpoint—which is in itself something to be grateful 


| as well as beautifully dressed. 





striking idea that we gain being what we all knew 


seven “‘things’’ in a day—or a night. Nevertheless, 


| we are grateful to a writer who believes it possible for 


a Senator of the United States to be honest and inter- 
esting, and for ladies in ‘‘ society’ to be true-hearted 
In addition to the 
reflections that ‘‘society”’ implies civilization at its 
highest,—that the very forms of etiquette, in dictating 
what is graceful, must be based on what is kind,— 
that money and position lead eventually to culture, 
and that even social culture develops the tact which 
is near of kin to unselfishness,—in addition to these 
reflections, we have only to remember that many of 
our society women are the loveliest, brightest and 
kindest of their sex. Becky Sharp when she said, 
“It is so easy to be good, if you have five hundred a 
year!"’ was nearer to the truth than the novelists of 


| ‘society’? who imply that it is an impossibility for 


any one to be wise or kind or good whose income 
exceeds what is required for the necessities of life. 
We therefore thank the author of Her Washington 


| Season for recognizing that women are capable of 


sincere admiration for each other’s successes, and that 


| society men are not all gay deceivers nor society 


young ladies all idiots, though we cannot pronounce 
the book, as literature, worthy of permanent recog- 


| nition.— The Critic. 
manity and greed? Whatever may be considered the | 


SCHUYLER’S PETER THE GREAT. 
PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF Russia. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 volumes, illustrated. 
8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $7.50; by mail, 
$8.00. 
Never was a more impersonal history written than 


| the Peter the Great of the Hon. Eugene Schuyler, just 
| published in two sumptuous volumes. 


The author 
tells his story, and, from first to last, carefully refrains 
from committing himself to more than the most gen- 


| eral view of the Tzar’s character, his idea evidently 
| being that if he presents the facts the reader should 


be left to draw his conclusions. This theory may at 
first thought seem the true one, but when it is consid- 
ered how small a portion of the authorities which the 
historian examines it is possible for him to present to 
his readers, there is certainly a fair ground for asking 
that the writer at least declare his opinion, to be taken, 
of course, for what it may be worth. Leaving out of 


| the account that large class of readers who are men- 


tally too indolent to balance testimony and arrive at 


| an intelligent judgment of character, it may as well 
Except for the fact that it is written from an optimist’s | 


for—Her Washington Season is a singularly unre- | 


markable book, if we may be allowed such an expres- 
sion. The plotis of the poorest; the character drawing 
is so slight that, were it not for the circumstantial 
evidence, the letters might all be supposed to be 
written by the same person; while the epistolary 


form necessitates an outpouring from one person to | 
historian should shrink from attempting such a feat. 


| As measured by the ordinary standards of civilization, 


another in regard to the rejection of suitors and mis- 
understandings with husbands, in order that the 


reader may have the information necessary to under- | 


stand the plot, which is in very poor taste. 
collection of letters written a/ the reader of the book, 
rather than to the persons to whom they are addressed. 
The title, Her Washington Season, of course exempts 
the author from attending to anything‘but social 


It isa | 


| the rank of a demigod. 


be conceded at the outset that most readers will find 
the absence of any adequate estimate of the character 
of Peter a great drawback to a full enjoyment of this 
work, 

It is true that such an estimate were by no means 
easy writing. The strange mixture of weakness and 


| strength, of greatness and pettiness, of keenness and 
blundering stupidity, which made up Peter the Great, 


is not easily analyzed; and it is not surprising that a 


Peter was the most savage and contemptible of men ; 
looked at from the other side, that barbaric darkness 
from which he emerged, he approached very near to 
His dream of civilizing 
Russia, and his efforts towards that end, were both 
gigantic; yet against this, in balancing the account, 


matters; but the picture of society is no more vivid | must be set the fact that he was utterly unable to com- 
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prehend that civilization, and that its effects upon 
himself were almost entirely external. He tried to 


civilize his country from a vague comprehension of | 


the fact that civilization, whatever that mysterious 
thing might be, was putting the European nations in 


advance of Russia, despite the vast material force | 
It was the barbarian imitating the | 


of that nation. 
advanced man, and the vital consequences of Peter’s 


reforms only came when the outward application had | 
| quarter of Constantinople, a manuscript, consisting of 


had time to penetrate into the savage breasts of the 
people. 


Constantly at war, Peter had no great abilities as | 


a warrior beyond a definite idea of what he wished to | 
! to contain (1) Chrysostom’s Synopsis of the Books of 


accomplish by contest, and an unfailing persistence 
which stood him in place of many virtues. His per- 
sistence was often unreasonable enough, it is true, 
and he never entirely disabused his mind of the idea 
that the power of the Tzar was somewhat supernat- 
ural, and his will therefore omnipotent. 

Mr. Schuyler in a general way throws discredit upon 
the picture of Peter presented by Carlyle in his Fred- 
erick the Great, without, however, taking the trouble 
explicitly to substantiate his own position; and it 
seems to us that his strictures are, upon the whole, 
rather gratuitous. 
good deal of salt, and a very fair defence of the main 
points of his picture—all that he ever concerned him- 


self much about—may be made up from the pages of | 


Mr. Schuyler’s own work. 


Perhaps the most thoroughly commendable feature | 


of Mr. Schuyler’s work is the richness of illustration, 
in the way of details, with which he has supplied his 
narrative. 
spirit of the times and the state of the national feeling, 


are abundant, and add to the value as well as to the | 
From what we have already | 


interest of the history. 
said it is evident enough that the book is historical 
rather than biographical, and as such it will be found 
of great value and attractiveness. It is without ques- 
tion the best history of the great Tzar, and Russia 
under him, in the language, and the problems with 
which it deals are the mightiest which agitated the 
civilized world in his time ; and which, for that matter, 
are still unsettled to-day. 

The two handsome volumes im which the work is 
now issued are enriched with a large number of wood- 
cuts, some really beautiful, and almost all interesting. 
Some which accompanied the text on its publication 
in serial form are wanting, but the work has been so 
greatly improved by revision, expansion and rear- 
rangement, that its value since its first appearance in 
the pages of Scribner's Magazine has been on the 
whole most materially increased.— Boston Advertiser. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 


APOSTLES. 
THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 8vo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, cloth, 60 cents; 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 5 cents more. 


The last few days have brought to this country early 
copies of the just published manuscript of the Teach- 
ing of the Apostles, a literary ‘‘ find’’ of much inter- 
est and some importance. Of great importance, 
perhaps, we ought to say, if we were to weigh it as 
does the learned editor of the New York Independent, 
who has quite lost his head over it. ‘A splendid 
exhibition of scholarship’’ he calls the publication. 
The ‘‘ darling theories’’ of ‘‘ several denominations” 
are “destroyed "’ by it. It will “smite ’’ with ‘‘ crush- 
ing power the sectarian prejudices of the several 


| Churches of Christendom.” 


Nobody takes Carlyle without a 


Incidents and anecdotes, which show the | 


It is “‘ by all odds the 

most important writing exterior to the New Testa- 

ment, now in possession of the Christian world.” 
Not quite so fast or so far, good Independent; let 


| us take a little more sober view of the facts. 


In 1875 Philotheos Bryennios, then Metropolitan of 
Serrae in ancient Mesopotamia, now Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia in Asia Minor, discovered in the Library 
of the Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre in a Greek 


120 octavo parchment leaves written in the cursive 
character. It wassigned ‘‘ Leon, notary and sinner,” 
and of date 1056A. D. On examination it was found 


the Old and New Testament, (2) the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, (3) the two Epistles of Clement, including por- 
tions hitherto lost, (4) a writing entitled The Teach- 
ing of the Apostles, (5) an epistle of Mary of Cas- 
sobelz to Ignatius, and (6) eight epistles of Ignatius, 
including beside the current seven, one to Mary the 
Virgin. Archbishop Bryennios at once announced 
his discovery, the announcement attracting much 
attention, and promised to publish the contents of the 
MS. as soon as hewas able. The Epistles of Clement 
appeared at once. Now, nine years after the dis- 
covery, The Teaching of the Apostles is given to the 
world ina carefully edited volume of some 225 pages; 
of which about 150 are occupied with Prolegomena, 
55 by the Text and Notes, and 20 with indexes and 
appendices. The Teaching, translated, with a full 
critical introduction, may be found in the Andover 
Review for April, whose early presentation of it was a 
great stroke of journalistic enterprise ; it has also been 
published in pamphlet form, text, and translation, 
with a few notes, by Charles Scribner's Sons. A re- 
print of the Constantinople edition as prepared by 
Bryennios is desirable, with a translation of course of 
the Prolegomena and Notes by Bryennios. 

We have not the space to recite the critical analysis 


| made of this Teaching of the Apostles by its learned 


Nicomedian editor. Suffice it to say that its author is 
unknown; that it belongs probably to the first half, 
perhaps the first quarter, of the Second Century; 
that it is undoubtedly the identical Teaching or Teach- 
ings referred to by Clement of Alexandria, by Euse- 
bius, by Athanasius, by Nicephorus, and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions. The discovery of this 
early known and long lost writing is of course an 
event. 

The importance of the document lies in the fact 
that it speaks of and for the Christian Church at a 

oint where other voices have been silent. The first 
half of the Second Century has been the tunnel sec- 
tion in the history of Christianity. The Apostolic 
Fathers have shown us the Church entering this 
passage; the Sub-Apostolic Fathers have shown us 
the Church emerging from it; here isa faint opening 
into the dark tunnel itself. It is something to be 
thankful for, although we cannot see through it very 
far or very much. 

The Teaching of the Apostles is in Greek, and ex- 
tends to 203 lines. Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Nations, is its sub-title. 
It is divided into 16 chapters. The first 6 are ethical 
and religious; the next 4 contain liturgical directions 
and forms, specificaliy for Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; the next 5 relate to the orders, powers, and 
rights of the ministry; the 16th and last is again 
ethical, with an outlook toward the Last Things. 
The New Testament spirit is marked throughout. 


| There are some 30 referefices tot books of the New 
| Testament; 3 to books of the Old. The writer was 


particularly familiar with the Sermon on the Mount; 
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he quotes the Lord’s Prayer, doxology and all; but | 


he nowhere cites the Fourth Gospel, nor the Second, 
St. Matthew's and St. Luke’s, evidently, he had before 


him or weil in mind. The leading points of the | 
“ Teaching ”’ are its inculcation of the highest type of | 


Christian morals, its preference for baptism in “‘ living”’ 
water, its non-inclusion of the idea of the baptism of 
infants, its placing of the Cup before the Bread in the 
Eucharist, and its recognition of a Lord’s Day, but 
not of a Sabbath, and of ‘ bishops”’ and ‘“‘ deacons” 
without an intermediate order between. : 


This Teaching of the Apostles was one of the last | 
When asked | 


books opened by the late Ezra Abbot. 
his opinion of it he said he was struck by the simpli- 
city of its prayers, and by the fact that they seemed 
addressed not to Christ, but to the Father, through 
Christ. Further opinion he characteristically reserved. 


Anything very new or very startling in the Teach- | 


ing of the Apostles we fail to find. It is chiefly 
valuable as an unlooked-for confirmation from an 
important quarter of some views which the more 


candid theological scholarship of our times has already | 


accepted. To hail it as a “smiter,”’ a ‘‘crusher,” a 
‘“‘ destroyer,”’ is absurd. Such an extravagant empha- 
sis will in the end only weaken a legitimate influence, 


which may properly be considerable.— 7he Literary | 


World. 


TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVEL. 


AN OLD Man's Love. By Anthony Trollope. Frank- 
lin Square Library. 


The volumes before us contain work which, as was 


explained in the preface to the author’s Autobiography, | 


was written before The Land Leaguers, but which, 
unlike The Land Leaguers, was finished and perfect. 
An Old Man’s Love, moreover, is, in more than the 
mere mechanical sense, a more finished book than The 
Land Leaguers. It is very much shorter, and deals 
with a much more confined set of situations ; indeed, 


the whole really important part of the action is com- | 


prised within a space of time very little longer than 
the twenty-four hours of the venerable Unities. It is 
also more original in design and donnée, not only 
than the Land Leaguers, but than any of its author’s 
more recent work, with the doubtful exception of The 
Fixed Period, which was not so much a novel as a 
jeu ad esprit. There area few slips here and there, 
pretty evidently due to failing memory and other 
physical weaknesses. A personage is named Furni- 
val in one place, and Hall in the rest of the book; a 
sentence or two here and there has a sligh: siovenli- 
ness which he would certainly not have committed in 
his earlier days. But, on the whole, the book is not 
an unfitting finale to an almost unparalleled series of 
works in fiction ; and there is something in its pathetic 
motive which may be thought without much fanciful- 
ness appropriate to a pice d’adieu. Not, of course, 
that Mr. Trollope meant it as his good-night to 
the auditory which he had amused continuously for a 
whole generation, but that the Fates did. And the 


Fates have an even better habit than the best artist of | 
shaping things decorously, and so that they shall | 


come to an harmonious, or, at any rate, a not inhar- 
monious close. 

The plot of An Old Man’s Love is simple enough. 
William Whittlestaff, aged fifty, is a kind of squireen, 
or, to speak more exactly, a rentier, with a country 
house and certain acres appertaining near Alresford. 
He is a person who has had losses in, the world— 


osses of a sort which breaks no bones, but still affects | 
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some natures very amply. He has failed in making 
| his mark at Oxford; he has failed still more in 
attempting to make his mark as a poet; he has been 
jilted at thirty by a certain wicked, fair-haired Cathe- 
rine Bailey, who afterwards married an odious and 
successful lawyer ; and his fortune, which would have 
| been ample, has become simply comfortable owing to 
certain injudicious speculations of his father, who was 
| disgusted at his son’s refusal to go to the bar. So at 
| fifty Mr. Whittlestaff is something of a humorist (in 
| the old sense), though no misanthrope, and something 
of an old bachelor, without exactly being that kind of 
old bachelor which corresponds strictly to an old 
maid—in the worst acceptation of that opprobrious 
| term. He is reasonably familiar with his neighbors ; 
| carries, or has carried, his gun now and then; reads 
| the classics (than which his contemporaries might 
find many worse employments) ; and half teases, half 
is teased by, his ancient housekeeper, Mrs. Baggett. 
| After many quiet years, and at the age already twice 
mentioned, something happens to him. In an extra- 
legal kind of fashion an embarrassing ward is thrown 
on him in the person of a certain Mary Lawrie, 
daughter of an old friend, and left at five-and-twenty 
quite penniless. After a little reflection he decides 
that he is old enough and confirmed bachelor enough 
to take her into his house and treat her as his daughter, 
Mary Lawrie is attractive without being beautiful, 
affectionate without being demonstrative, and reserved 
without being shy or sly. She comes to Croker's Hall 
(as Mr. Whittlestaff's house is named), and abides 
there for more than a year, feeling very grateful to 
her host, who has redeemed her from the inferno of 
| governesshood or companionship. By that time Mr. 
Whittlestaff has necessarily, and according to the 
common way of a man with amaid in the same house, 
| fallen in love with her—a process in which he is, in 
an odd sort of way, encouraged by Mrs. Baggett, who 
thinks it only right that he should do what he likes, 
being a man, though she is at the same time deter- 
mined not to endure a mistress, and agonized at the 
thought of having to retire to the society of her grace- 
less husband, ex-Sergeant Baggett. At last Whittle- 
staff proposes, and Mary, afier some changes of 
feeling and some grotesque interferences ot Mrs. 
| Baggett’s, accepts him. She tells him, however, that 
her heart is not, and cannot be, wholly his. ‘There is 
| in the background a certain John Gordon who two or 
three years before, being, like her, penniless, has had 
to leave England to make his fortune, and from whom 
she has never heard since. But Gordon had never 
spoken, and she does not feel justified in rejecting 
her guardian and benefactor summarily because of 
this vague and half-imaginary tie. Sur ces entrefaites, 
as the practised reader anticipates, John Gordon turns 
up with a fortune made at the diamond fields, and 
with the fullest intention of claiming Mary. Here is 
a deadlock which is rather complicated than resolved 
by the explanations which follow. Gordon is deter- 
mined to win if possible, Whittlestaff is determined 
not to lose, and is backed up by the ancient house- 
keeper, who is contemptuous of the instability of 
diamonds and indignant at her master not having his 
way, while Mary, though all her affection for Gordon 
So the situation 
| is fully evolved before the first volume is finished. 
How it is settled in the second need not be formally 
stated. The two noteworthy things in the book are, 
first, the conflict between selfishness and generosity, 
or, rather, between selfishness of the vulgar and sel- 
fishness of the more refined sort in Whittlestaff; 
and, secondly, the manner in which his housekeeper, 
a most excellent soul, urges him to persevere and hold 


| has revived, is steadfast to her word. 
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Mary to her word. It would almost seem as if Mr. 
Trollope in this last character had wished to show in 
decorous and modern matter the same curious pecu- 
liarity of the feminine nature and its tendency to side 


with man against its own sex which Middleton drew | 


so cunningly in Women Beware Women, and Rich- | 


ardson more elaborately, but perhaps not more cun- | story, as Captain Clutterbuck would say, goes trip- 


It is rather a shame | 


ningly, in Pamela and Clarissa. 
to compare good Mrs. Baggett with Mrs. Jewkes and 
Mrs. Sinclair; but there is little doubt of the com- 
parison holding, proper allowances being made. The 
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battle of the good and evil angels in Whittlestaff | 


(under the somewhat unexpected influence and 
guidance of Horatian “tags,’’ instead of text of 


Scripture) is one of the best pieces of what fine | 
writers call soul-dissection that Mr. Trollope ever did. | 


It must be left to readers to decide whether the curious 


and rather unmanly garrulousness of the hero after | 


he has made his election is or is not true to life. 
ourselves we do not think it out of character. At any 
rate, Mr. Whittlestaff is one of the least commonplace 
of Mr. Trollope’s personages, John Gordon has 
nothing particular to differentiate him from scores of 
his likes; and Mary Lawrie is not much more than 
an addition to Mr. Trollope’s vast army of girls— 
attractive enough, but not at all out of the common 
way, and by no means too bright or good for human 
nature to make hearty meals off them daily. 

The story would not be its author's if, short as it is, 
it had not plenty of minor characters and episodic 
sketches. Mrs. Baggett and her drunken reprobate 
of a sergeant might perhaps undergo considerable 
“cutting ’’ without much disadvantage. John Gordon’s 
partner at the diamond fields, Fitzwalker Tookey and 
his wife Matilda (the latter, however, does not appear 
in person), are thumbnail sketches from Mr. Trollope’s 
African tour of a somewhat naturalist kind, and we 
are not certain that we could not, despite their liveli- 
ness, have spared them. Mr. Hall, the squire, who 
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cacy, in his attempts to make other people happy, 
and ludicrously indifferent to anything but the very 
smallest small beer (metaphorically speaking, for 
speaking literally he has a generous, though not 
excessive, taste for port and whiskey). He plays his 
part, however, very well, and indeed the whole little 


pingly off, and presents in very curious miniature the 
merits and the defects of its many predecessors. 
Nor ought a word of praise to be omitted for the 
descriptions. The author’s work in this kind was so 
unobtrusive in contrast with the flaring daubs of the 
day that it has too often lacked the praise it deserved. 
— The Saturday Review. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

This is Mr. Stevenson’s notion of a book for boys, 

and a very pretty notion too, to our thinking, and 


; one that makes us hope soon to see a similar produc- 


tion from his pen. It does not contain a single dull 
page, no, nor a dull line either, but is a capital, rat- 
tling tale, somewhat @ Za Kingston, Ballantyne and 
Mayne Reid, only more so; and all grown-ups who 


| can appreciate a thrilling story about pirates, maroons, 
| hidden treasure, etc., are hereby strongly recom- 


mended to consider themselves boys for the nonce, 
and procure the book immediately. Its having 


| reached a second edition is some proof of popularity ; 
| and as a further testimony to its merits, we may men- 
| tion having seen a gentleman take it and at once 


“could give a dinner without champagne,” and | 


“thought forty shillings a dozen enough for port, 
sherry, or even claret’’ (by the way, if by this is 
meant the sum which the wines cost him when he 
laid them down, he might have treated his guests very 
well, but if otherwise we praise him not), who 
achieved the ideal of living upon half as many 
thousands a year as he had, and who was not by any 
means a friend in need where money was concerned, 
but still a hospitable and not disagreeable old person, 
is one of those thoroughly lifelike outlines the abun- 
dance of which in Mr. Trollope’s books always went 
far to conciliate the judicious reader. He never gave 


practised novelists do) to be wondering how little the 
reader would take for his money. The four Miss 


Halls are merely supernumeraries, and so is their | 
| of an opportunity of real enjoyment. 


friend Kattie Forrester, who, however, has some of 
the not wholly commendable pertness which some- 
times showed itself in her creator's girl studies. But 


become so absorbed that hardly a word could be got 
out of him, and that he put it down not at all until he 
got to the end, except for the necessary purpose of 
luncheon; yet he is no boy or person of childish 
intellect, but a man of business and science, and the 


| chairman of an important manufacturing company. 
| As for the present writer, it was quite impossible to 
| think of such a thing as criticism; besides, even if 
| there were a fault to find, would it not be the blackest 

ingratitude to speak unkindly of a work whence so 


much amusement had been derived? Therefore, we 
purpose fulfilling our duty as reviewer, by giving suf- 
ficient idea of the book’s contents to enable people to 
see whether or not it is the kind of thing that is likely 


| to suit them ; for tastes differ, and we should be sorry 


bad measure in this respect, never seemed (as some | to induce any one to send for a book that he did not 


like when it arrived. Only, we sincerely commiserate 
those who may decide against getting Treasure 
Island; the constitution of their minds deprives them 


The island in question is one where an iniquitous 


| pirate captain, deceased, named Flint, had buried his 


Kattie Forrester’s betrothed, the curate Montagu | 


Blake, the last and not least 
malicious figure of Mr. Trollope’s famous clerical 
gallery, almost deserved fuller handling. Mr. Blake 
is quite amiable, and by no means wholly a fool. 
His criticism on the diamond business—‘‘ If you 
gave me three diamonds, I can easily imagine that 
I should toss with another fellow who had three 
also, double or quits till I lost them all ’’—exhibits 
an amount of good sense and knowledge of human 
nature, as well as of neat expression, which the 
reader (this is at Mr. Blake’s first appearance) is 
sorry not to find constantly borne out. But he is 
garrulous, a busybody, singularly devoid of deli- 


good-humoredly | 
| could not do the job single-handed, and so took six 


enormous and ill-gotten wealth. Grimly was it 
acquired, and grimly was it concealed ; for though he 


| of his men ashore to help him, yet he would not let 
| the secret of his hiding-place be known to any living 


soul; and after a week’s absence he returned to the 
ship alone, though pale, and with his head bound up, 
nothing more being ever heard of his six companions. 
He had made a chart showing the spot where the 
treasure lay, and at his death the chart became the 


; mate’s property. This possession is greatly coveted 


by all the rest of the cut-throat band; and the mate, 
distrusting (with reason) his associates, and being 
intensely anxious to keep clear of them, gives them 
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the slip, and takes up his abode at an inn near 
Bristol, where he hopes they will not manage to track 
him. With his arrival at this inn the story opens, and | 
it is related chiefly by Jim, who is the son of the 
landlord, and the principal character. The fugitive, 
unearthed by his pursuers, dies of apoplexy ; and the 
precious chart is carried off by Jim, from under the 
very noses of the ruffians who are in search of it. 
Quite ignorant of its value, he hands it over to a 
neighboring squire and doctor, These gentlemen, 
knowing the history of Flint’s buried wealth, and 
perceiving what the document is, instantly make up 
their minds to avail themselves of it, and proceed to 
purchase and fit out a ship for the purpose. Their 
project gets wind, and the desperadoes from whom 
the mate had fled, and who are thirsting for Flint’s 
riches, hasten to form part of the squire’s crew, with 
the amiable intention of sailing to the island under 
him, and then getting possession of the chart and 
disposing summarily of him and his friends. As we 
will reveal nothing that might spoil the pleasure of 
readers, we stop here, leaving honest men going | 
cruising unsuspiciously in search of buried treasure 
in company with villains of the deepest dye, and 
refer our friends to the book itself for the sequel. It | 
may be as well to observe, however, that the situa- 
tion above described is one in which an abundance 
of startling adventures, hairbreadth escapes, and | 
murders are to be expected, as a matter of course; 
and that Mr. Stevenson is not the man to disappoint 
this expectation. From commencement to finish, the 
atmosphere is pervaded by wild buccaneering, which 
comes in at the outset with the appearance of the 
drunken pirate mate, perpetually singing his gruesome 
song of— 


** Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest,— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the Devil had done for the rest,— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum !’’ 


and which continues to the very end, when the fiend- 
ishly wicked, one-legged man, whose unlimited 
capacity for treachery and crime almost makes one 


shudder, vanishes from the scene with a final theft. | 


The narrator, Jim, is, of course, brave, honest, loyal, 
y 0 and enterprising,—for how else could he be the 

tting hero of a book for boys? Yet the author has 
not fallen into the error of making his hero so per- 
fect as to remove him beyond reach of the sympathies 


of other youths, for Jim has a reckless way of follow- | 
| mate acquaintance with American affairs. 


ing the whim of the moment and acting on his own 
hook, which often renders him insubordinate to rules, 
and seriously interferes with his desirability as a 
comrade at a pinch. However luckily his escapades | 
may end, none the less are they flagrant breaches of 

discipline, which might have had disastrous conse- 

quences; and we think his captain was not far wrong | 
when he observed, after one of Jim’s most outrageous 

freaks, ‘‘ You're a good boy in your line, Jim; but I | 
don't think you and me’ll go to sea again.”” The tale 
is told throughout in a thoroughly graphic and spirited 
manner, with plenty of ‘“‘go;’’ and Mr. Stevenson's 
fertile imagination can impart freshness, even to 
materials that are not of the newest. By-the-by, it 
is worthy of note that the only female character is 
Jim’s mother—who might just as well have belonged 
to the other sex, for all she has to do—and that there 
is not a vestige of love-making in the whole book. 
Does not this refute the commonly received theory of 


| of the Atlantic. 


| question. 





the tender passion being indispensable in order to 
make a story amusing '— Zhe Spectator. 
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HENRY GEORGE’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry George. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 
50 cents. 


The new book by the author of Progress and Poverty 
will doubtless be read with much interest on this side 
The name of Mr. Henry George is 
now a familiar one to both sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and they really have no reason to be 
ashamed of so robust and genial a son, sadly mis- 
guided on many points though he is. Enthusiasts 
there will always be with an easy method of curing 
social discontent—men who do not take sufficient 
account of the difficulties and real conditions by 
which life is circumscribed, and who dream that by 
uttering a new formula the gathering evils of the 
world can be charmed away. Naturally, it is to be 
regretted that such men have not more of the judicial 
faculty, which can see all the sides of a complicated 
But enthusiasm and the judicial faculty are 
seldom associated in the same mind; and, as we can- 
not du without the enthusiast, let us be thankful for 
Mr. George, who is a sincere and noble man, pro- 
claiming earnestly what he believes to be saving truth. 

For those who may think of reading this book, we 
hope it is unnecessary to state that Mr. George has 
no sympathy with the blood-red anarchy which seeks 


| to overturn altar and family and all the existing insti- 


tutions of civilized society. Instead of disturbing the 


| sacred traditions, Mr. George is evidently a man of 
| strong religious faith, who in all sincerity supports his 


theories of social reform with quotations from Scrip- 
ture. Throughout his book there runs a vein of 


| cheerful optimism; of the cynicism and scepticism 


which mark so many of the revolutionary class there 
is scarcely a trace. Nor can we agree with those who 
think that Mr.George’s pet idea, which here re-appears, 
of the nationalization of land by the confiscation of 
rent is a dangerous one. In a country like ours such 
a proposal is so extravagant and unpractical that it 
may be dismissed as harmless. The real danger 
seems to be of a very different kind—the danger, 
namely, that the colossal blunder of Mr. George may 
hide from us the valuable truths or suggestions of 
truth that may undoubtedly be found in this book. 
Social Problems consists of twenty-two chapters, 
each of which treats of a phase of our social condition. 
It is written from the American standpoint, and a 
number of questions are discussed which can be 
rightly appreciated only by those who have an inti- 
But most 
of it will be quite as interesting to Englishmen as to 
Americans. The treatment is more popular than in 


| Progress and Poverty; it is less labored and contro- 


versial, and, it must be said, less sophistical. The 
book is marked by the same eloquence, the same 
sympathy with the claims of labor, and the same wide 
and often true insight into the great industrial move- 
ments of our time. In these qualities, and not in his 
theory of the land, lies the strength of Mr. George. 
He has evidently been a shrewd and sympathetic 
observer of the social condition of his own country 
and of ours. He is inspired with the poetry of labor, 


| often tragic to a terrible degree; he has felt its pathos, 


and knows its dreary monotony, and its subjection 
to vast economic influences over which it has no con- 
trol—all the anarchy, in short, that results from the 
free play of individualism and of unrestricted compe- 
tition. Mr. George has watched with his own eyes 
the effects of the most extraordinary development of 
industry and population that the world has ever seen. 
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While the people of the British Islands have been 
carrying their energy to every part of the world, their 
relatives in America have been overspreading a great 
continent teeming with resources untouched by human 
hands. For a long time the belief was supreme, 
especially in America, that this movement, so unfet- 


tered by the evil conditions of the old society, would | 


secure universal abundance and contentment over all 
the area which it embraced. This belief has in recent 
years received a painful shock. In America colossal 
fortunes are growing up alongside the most hopeless 
poverty ; combinations of capitalists control not labor 
alone, but the Government and the Press; labor is 
precarious, and has to endure long hours and monoto- 
nous drudgery. Industrial crises, leading to long- 
continued depression and to railway war, have 
awakened the Americans to the fact that the social 
millennium is not yet come. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural that many should begin to ques- 
tion the accepted theories, and to listen favorably to 
a new social panacea. Mr. George appeared as the 
spokesman of the general discontent ; and he is now 
the foreinost prophet of the revolt against the social and 
economic principles which have prevailed in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 

While it must be acknowledged that Mr. George is 
performing a most useful function in thus proclaiming 
the weak points of our social system, most of his 
readers must find in his great remedy a melancholy 
disproportion between the means and the end. Mr. 
George founds his land theory on the principle that 
all men have an ‘equal and unalienable right to the 
use and benefit of natural opportunities’’—that is, to 
the land, in which such opportunities are embodied. 
He will not tolerate any half-way scheme for the regu- 
lation of the land system; that would be a weak 
compromise between right and wrong; he will have 
no private property in land. At the same time, he 
does not propose any equal division of the land or 
any compulsory change in existing occupancy. ‘All 
it is necessary to do 1s to abolish all other forms of 
taxation until the weight of taxation rests upon the 
value of land irrespective of improvements, and takes 
rent for the public benefit.’’ His scheme is substan- 
tially the same as in Progress and Poverty, and need 
not be further explained here. Mr. George is in no 
way deterred by the objection that it would be very 


unfair to relieve the great capitalist and impose such | 


a tax as he proposes on the hard-working American 
farmer who owns his land. The small American 
landowner, he maintains, will die out before the process 
of aggregation. His reasoning in supportof this (Chap. 
XX.) is very inconclusive, but there can be no doubt 
that Mr. George’s scheme would accelerate the process. 
Mr. George's great argument in support of his scheme 
is that it would take the taxes off production, which 
would thus greatly increase and afford scope for an 
indefinite expansion of labor. In this country, how- 


ever, our natural opportunities—in other words, our | 


land—is strictly limited. One cannot see that there 
is room in this country for an indefinite expansion of 
labor ; 
labor has been followed by an expansion of popula- 
tion, which has gone far to deprive the working-man 
of any advantage that he might otherwise have gained. 
In fact, now that Mr. George has gained the ear of the 
working-men, he cannot do better than give them a 
few lectures on providence, self-control, and other 
kindred virtues, by which the best of their own class 
and the bulk of the middle classes have been able to 
raise themselves, Such commonplace virtues do not 
afford a solution of the whole question. They are 
only part of the solution, but they are indispensable ; 
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and, as Mr. George has hitherto omitted to say any- 
thing about them to his numerous readers, they will 
be good subjects for his next book.— Zhe Academy. 


STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA. 


STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA. American Novel Series. 
No. 4. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I, 


A long stretch of level country, bordered on one side 
by the sea, sweeps away until the imagination begins 
*its guess-work where the eye is forced to stop, at a 
thick fringe of pines in the far background. Here 
and there, perhaps two miles from the sea, are farm- 
houses in picturesque groups of threes and fours, form- 
ing the little town of Stratford-by-the-Sea. 

This quaint corner of the old township dates back 
to colonial days, and almost to colonial primitiveness 
of life, though, like many another place and people, 
it has retained certain forms and customs of its ances- 
tors without their accompanying rigidity of virtue. 
But, alas ! true as this is in the main, many a good 
custom is unhappily obsolete ; there are scolds in 
Stratford who have made no acquaintance with the 
ducking-stool, and an occasional worthy member of 
society dares absent himself from church without fear 
of a penalty. I have been told, too, that various 
young people there strangely bewitch one another’s 
hearts and affairs without going to the stake for it. 

The little place is given its locative termination to 
distinguish it from the great township of Stratford, of 
which it was once 2 part. Stratford-by-the-Sea is 
merely a remnant, a fragment broken from that large 
tract of New England which at present has no exist- 
ence except in the country records. The township 
had, in its first youthful pride, kept what are now 
independent neighboring villages, quite concealed 
under its own name, but, as its age and feebleness 
increased, they had broken away, one by one, until 
the only relic of its former greatness is the poor little 
town bearingitsname. The resemblance between the 
parent and its dismembered parts, as they became 
individuals with titles of their own, grew more and 
more faint. The one poor heir of its name was the 
only faithful follower in its footsteps. Stratford-by- 
the-Sea never advanced very far in any line of enter- 
prise, for the best of reasons,—it steadily abjured the 
new. Year after year it remained placidly stationary ; 
the farmers on the uplands contenting themselves with 
patient mowing and reaping by hand, where for miles 
around anything but machine labor, where machinery 
could be used, had become a thing of the past. 

The people had a marked trace of that curious dia- 
lect which seems often an effect of sea-air, a broaden- 
ing of the vowels and a rough burr of consonants. 
Certain characteristic oaths were in vogue, from which 


| the exquisite simplicity of their use removed every 


trace of profanity. The picturesque compound of 
farmer and fisherman was wont to push his tarpaulin 
away from his grizzled locks and ejaculate roundly, 
“ By Righteous! By Mars!"’ and ‘‘O King!” 
Old-fashioned and time-worn touch as every part 
of the town bore, there was a perpetual beauty in its 


| elm-shaded roads and houses garlanded with wood- 


bine. This was in summer; but its winter winds held 
a bleak, invigorating severity, and from January to 
January there was, nearest the sea, the grandeur 
inseparable from a rocky coast with ambitious waves. 
A winding little river cut off the ‘‘Stra’forders,” as 
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they were called, from their neighbor Scone, of whom 
they were madly but good-naturedly jealous. Scone 
possessed a good harbor and had once sent out 
whalers, which the men of Stratford could never do 
from their bit of rocky coast. Scone even entertained 
yachts, and when the yachtsmen stayed over night at 
the smart hotel, there was excitement enough to have 
lasted a Stratforder all his life. 

Stratford seldom had a glimpse of strangers. Sum- 
mer boarders came over from Stowe, the town on their 
left, for a day's picnicking and curious exploration, 


with probably the same feeling of remoteness with | 
which children, tak-n to the sea-shore for a day, enter | 


the wigwams of an Indian encampment. It was the 
one dream of Stratforders, the favorite method of 
working off their ambition, that of moving across the 





river to Scone and engaging in the whirl of life there; | 


catching fish for the hotel in the time of summer | 
| oppressive dread, the effects of which troubled her 


boarders, peddling it in the adjoining towns, and dry- 
ing it for market. Not one of them had ever done it, 
and, with equal probability, not one had reached man- 
hood without having at some time dipped into this 
Utopian plan, perhaps with an inward shame at hav- 
ing been led away by too wild a scheme. On winter 
nights, when some half-dozen men were congregated 


about the stove in the little office and parlor of the | 
Sea View, their piercing eyes and weather-beaten | 


faces duskily seen through the smoke, one would take 
his pipe from his mouth to say : 

“Wal, neighbor, if ever we should move away from 
here—’’ and so on, though a line of brilliant prophecy, 
which one and another took up in an ecstatic fugue. 
But no one had ventured to become pioneer, and 


Stratford was still in her unbroken sleep, dreaming | 
| the views lovely, and you are on your way to the 


restlessly of an awakening, but too deep in slumber 


to rouse herself and work out her own deliverance. 
* * * 


BETHESDA. 


BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. t12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, .75 cents; by mail, .85 cents, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* A face at once young, grand, and beautiful, where, if there is 
any er pores is no feeble passivity, but enters into the fore- 
shadowed capabilities of heroism.’-—GgrorGe E ior. 


Between Genoa and Florence is one of the most 
beautiful bits of the far-famed Cornice Road. On 
leaving the superb city the railway winds through 
orange and pomegranate groves, along oleander 
hedges, across narrow valleys made by hills which 
are clothed in olive orchards and crowned by Italian 
pines. 
nature, yielding to obstructions only to conquer 
them, and now runs by the foaming Mediterranean, 


The features were finely cut, and the complexion of 
a clear pallor, which made more forceful the long 
eyebrows slightly curving over large hazel eyes, and 
the golden-brown hair which was drawn simply away 
from a forehead capable of much serenity. In ani- 
mation the changes of warm sunshine and soft 
shadow which characterised the view were here also; 
but in repose a sadness of expression settled upon 
the face, often seen in countenances denoting at 
once youth and earnestness. To-day, however, there 


| was added an anxiety which the beauty of the view 


could not dissipate. 

This was her twentieth birthday, and standing by 
the carriage window she looked off over the water to 
the far horizon, trying in vain to pierce its pearly 
veil, as if thus she might see the future. She had 
endeavoured to throw aside the vague feeling which 
weighed upon her, but no effort could overcome an 


aunt, who was watching her, Mrs. Trescott, the 
only other occupant of the carriage. 

“Come here, Beth, and tell me what is the 
matter,” she said at last. ‘‘ Must birthday thoughts 
be so very melancholy? I wanted you to have a 
happy day, and you said nothing would gratify you 
so much as reaching Florence. Did you overtax 
your strength? Are you too tired, dear?’ 

The last sentence was added with increased anxiety 
in noticing the jasmine pallor and an unwonted 
weariness in the eyes Beth turned towards her. 

‘‘ No indeed, dear auntie,’’ answered the girl, seat- 
ing herself, however. ‘‘I am not more tired than I 
naturally must be after the long journey.” 

‘Well, then, what is it, pet? ‘The day is perfect, 


place where you say you have longed to be all the 
year : our own rooms at Florence. Don’t have secrets 
from me, dear; why should your birthday be sad?” 

“Not sad, auntie; only——"" She moved so as to 
turn her face away before she continued. “‘Itis very 
foolish of me, I know, but I can’t remember how 


| many years it is that I have felt the decade opening 


| to-day was to be of great importance to me. 


I am 
sure some decisive test of character will come soon, 
which I fear, I greatly fear, I may not bear worthily.”’ 

Her voice stopped suddenly. There had been an 


| unusual quiver of feeling in it from the first, which 


now increased so as to make speech dangerous. She 
was not given to superstitious fancies, but this had 
grown in her until it seemed to cast a long shadow 


| over the coming years. 


Mrs. Trescott was of a much less reasonable tem- 


| perament than her niece, but she was also prone to 


It rises and falls obedient to the dictates of | 


| here you are twice as silly, I’m sure. 


and again crosses a sea-rent chasm at a dizzy altitude. | 
High crags, pedestals for single trees, rise abruptly | 


from the waves that dash against their base; while 


on some of the larger rocks castles are built, or gray- | 


walled villages, with a bit of beach beneath where 
fishing-boats lie in deep colouring of red and brown. 
The people run out in peasant array at the sound of 
the engine-bell, and, on one of the first winter days 


in 187—, the inhabitants of the rocky fastnesses | 
caught a glimpse of a girl's face which seemed a | 


human type akin to that of the landscape. 
lacking in strength, but showed a pre-eminent refine- 


It was not | 


ment, which was full of passionate sensitiveness. | 


think that the “ feelings"’ of others were not to be 
relied upon, whatever her own might be; so she only 
thought, ‘“ The child is too tired,’ and said in a 
cherry tone: 

‘‘Why, what a foolish girl! You are always lec- 
turing me for putting faith in such nonsense, and 
Besides, I 
haven't had the training of you for nothing. If 
you did have a ‘test,’ you would come out of it with 
flying colours. Jam not afraid.” 

‘But that only makes me more so,”’ answered the 
girl, with increased earnestness. ‘‘ You have too 
much confidence in me, auntie; I have never done 
anything to deserve it. Don’t you see—— How 
can you tell what will be my temptations, or how I 
will resist them? Noonecan. And so—— Well, 
it is like a cloud between me and the sun.”’ 

“‘Leave it to the sun to dissipate, Dolly. Look 
out, andenjoy yourself. It does no good to brood 
over a thing inthis fashion.” 
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‘‘ Probably not,” said the girl, somewhat drearily. | 
She was half disappointed in her aunt's careless | 


answers. The presentiment weighed too heavily 
for her not to desire a firm support, in recognition of 
a possible failure, and helpful words to reinforce her 
already unnerved strength. But Mrs. Trescott did 
not understand the inner workings of this girl’s mind, 
which she thought she knew through and through, 
She saw Beth's rare tears were near the surface, how- 
ever, and poured out a glass of sherry, saying: 

“Here, you will find this much more palatable 
than swallowing unshed tears; andas to crying 
Why, if you cry to-day, it would be a dreadful 
reproach to me, for I should know you were just 
worn out, and that I ought not to have done as you 
teased me to,—which I always do, you little witch!”’ 

The stimulant did Beth good, and the confessing of 
her trouble also. It looked sillier now that it had 
been spoken, and her aunt left her no time to brood, 
but began to talk of other things. 

‘Don’t you wish you knew what Iam going to 
give you to-day?” she asked presently. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t have lovelier associations than these. Just 
look there!” 

Thetrain was moving with exceeding care across 
a great chasm, bridged by a natural arch, hundreds 
of feet above the sea. As Beth leaned out she could 
see nothing except the perpendicular cliffs and the 
leaping, restless waves far below. 

It was a dizzy sight and fascinating, as such sights 
often are. The girl was tired and excited. She felt 
an intense desire to fall through the air, and touch 
the water beneath. The longing took her breath 
quite away. She gave a little gasp, and her head 
sank on the window-sill. Then through the rush in 
her ears and the sound of the quickening train, she 
heard her aunt’s voice, as from a distance, in alarmed 
accents. 

“Beth! Beth! becareful! What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,’’ she contrived to say after a moment. 
“Just let me be quiet.” Then presently: ‘‘ I suppose 
I was dizzy. But it was a strange feeling.” 

“Change seats with me,” said Mrs. Trescott 
emphatically. ‘You must not look out of the 
window. Here is your present instead.” 

“A ring! Oh, it is beautiful. I never saw one 
like it.” 

“There isn't such another in all the world!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Trescott. ‘‘We tired ourselves to 
death hunting for something, and this, at last, just 
pleased me. Monsieur d’Isten discovered it at a queer 
place way down in the city, he said. He brought 
it for me to see, and I took it without more ado. 
I think it is just perfect.” 

“T like it,” said Beth, in a tone of thorough satis- 
faction. 

“It is becoming too; but look inside.’”’ There 
were a number of Arabic characters clearly engraved. 
“Can you read it? Try.” 

After turning it around several times, Beth deci- 
phered: ‘Let not grass grow on the path of love 
—or friendship.’” ‘‘ The same word means _ both, 
[ believe.” * * * 


A wise man will select his books, for he would not 
wish to class them all under the sacred name of 
friends. Some can be accepted only as acquaintances. 
The best books of all kinds are taken to the heart, 
and cherished as his most precious possessions. Others 
to be chatted with for a time, to spend a few pleasant 
hours with, and laid aside, but not forgotten.— 
Langford. 


| them and the deadly storm. 
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TREE-PLANTING. 


HAND-BooK OF TREE-PLANTING; or, Why to Plant, 
Where to Plant, What to Plant, How to Plant. 
By Nathaniel H. Egleston, Chief of Forestry. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tree-planting, except for ornamental purposes, as in 
door-yards, along the borders of streets, and occasion- 
ally in lawns and parks, and to a certain extent by 
orchardists, has hardly been a subject of considera- 
tion in this country until within a comparatively recent 
period of time. Planting in masses, so that the result 
should take on a forest appearance, has been thought 
of only in rare instances. Our thought and corres- 
ponding action have been in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. From the first settlement of the country we 
have been engaged, with stout arms and resolute 
will, in destroying the forests. At the outset such 
action was often a necessity. The land was almost 
entirely forest-covered. Settlement could be made 
only as room for agriculture, and pasturage was 
gained by removing the dense masses of trees, 
whose leafy tops shut out the sunlight and whose 
roots defied the plow. Accordingly, they were made 
away with, and in the speediest manner possible. 
They were felled by wholesale, and burned by the 
acre upon the ground where they lay. Wood was 
worthless, except for the scanty needs of fuel and 
house-building. The pioneer could hardly have too 
little of it. The forests were in the way. They 
were almost a nuisance; and a man was famous 
in proportion as, in the language of Scripture, ‘he 
had lifted up the axe among the thick trees.” 

The feeling engendered in that early time has 
characterized our people ever since. We have con- 
tinued to make ruthless warfare upon the woods. 
The trees have continued to be in the way as the 


| population has increased, and the tide of migration 
has swept westward from the Atlantic coast. Naturally 


our best friends, we have come to regard them as our 
natural enemies. The forests, the slow growth of 
centuries, have been held as an impediment to the 
national growth, and one of our States has even taken 
for its seal and heraldic device the figure of a wood- 
chopper with his axe lifted on high to smite the trees. 
It might be taken as the characteristic emblem of the 
nation, 

At length we have hewed our path through the 
seemingly interminable forest and come out upon the 
treeless plains beyond the Mississippi. And now, as 
the naked land spreads out for hundreds of miles on 
every side, we are awakening to the discovery that 
the trees have a positive value. As the settlers on 
the plains of Kansas or Dakota feel the blasts coming 
down upon them from the Arctic Zone, the “ bliz- 
zards’’ that thrust their icy darts to the very vitals of 
man and beast, they long for the trees to stand between 
The few belts of them 
that are found along the courses of the streams are 
like protecting ramparts in the way of a besieging 
foe. Happy those who are near enough to take 
advantage of them! Then, too, in an economic point 
of view, for fuel and for lumber, to be used for con- 
struction purposes, how valuable have the trees 
become! Moreover, as the demands of these vast and 
rapidly peopling prairies draw heavily upon the for- 
ests that are yet left around the Great Lakes, we are 
making the discovery that, having already swept away 
the forests of the Eastern States, the present draft 
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from east and west together upon these lake forests is 
rapidly extinguishing them, and with them our last 
resource for a species of lumber which serves, as no 


years of this century must bring up momentous social 


questions follows from the material and intellectual 
| progiess that has marked its course. 


other does or can, for the thousand purposes of 


domestic and industrial life. More than this. As we 
look back over the path by which we have reached 
our present position, and see what we have done, and 
notice the changes which have taken place in our 
condition, we are discovering also that the trees have 
an intimate connection with climate, with tempera- 
ture and moisture, with the distribution of rainfall, 
and so with the success of our agricultural industry. 


Weare finding likewise that the forests are closely | 
connected with floods and droughts, and so have a | 
direct relation not only to agriculture, but to com- | 


merce and manufactures as well. And so the despised 
forests, of which we have thought, the sooner out of 


the way the better, now that they are so nearly out of | 


the way in many parts of the country, are coming to 
have in our esteem somewhat the position of impor- 
tance which belongs to them, and we are beginning to 
ask, when almost too late, how can we save them, or 
how can we replace them where they have been 
destroyed ? 

A new word, forestry, formerly a mere dictionary 
word, and hardly that even, has come into our com- 
mon daily speech. Anassociation of those who have 
been most thoughtful in regard to the office and value 


of the trees has been formed under the name of a | 


“Forestry Congress,’’ and ‘‘ Schools of Forestry ’’ and 
“ Forestal Experiment Stations” 
tion. 

These things indicate a change of sentiment in 
respect to trees, a revulsion of feeling in regard to 
them and our treatment of them. It has come none 
too soon. We were on the way to meet great loss 
and suffering in consequence of the manner in which 
we have treated our forests. We were on the way to 
meet the evils which have befallen many of the 
European nations as the result of the destruction of 
their forests. Happy shall we be if, through our 
greater activity and readiness to apply appropriate 
remedies for evils when they are made known to us, 
and warned in part by the experience of those 
nations, we adopt measures which give promise of 
relief from the threatening danger, or at leasta mitiga- 
tion of the evils naturally consequent upon our pre- 
vious conduct. * * * 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Progress and Poverty. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

CHAPTER J, 
THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


There come moments in our lives that summon all 
our powers—when we feel that, casting away illusions, 


are under considera- | 


Between the development of society and the de- 
velopment of species there isa close analogy. Inthe 
lowest forms of animal life there is little difference of 
parts; both wants and powers are few and simple; 
movement seems automatic ; and instincts are scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the vegetable. So ho- 
mogeneous are some of these living things, that if cut 
in pieces, each piece still lives. But as life rises into 
higher manifestations, simplicity gives way to com- 
plexity, the parts develop into organs having separate 
functions and reciprocal relations, new wants and 
powers arise, and a greater and greater degree of 
intelligence is needed to secure food and avoid danger. 
Did fish, bird or beast possess no higher intelligence 
than the polyp, Nature could bring them forth only to 
die. 

This law—that the increasing complexity and deli- 
cacy of organization which give higher capacity and 
increased power are accompanied by increased wants 
and dangers, and require, therefore, increased intelli- 
gence—runs through nature. In the ascending scale 
of life at last comes man, the most highly and deli- 
cately organized of animals. Yet not only do his 
higher powers require for their use a higher intelli- 
gence than existsin other animals, but without higher 
intelligence he could not live. His skin is too thin ; 
his nails too brittle; he is too poorly adapted for 
running, climbing, swimming or burrowing. Werehe 
not gifted with intelligence greater than that of any 


| beast, he would perish from cold, starve from inability 


to get food, or be exterminated by animals better 
equipped for the struggle in which brute instinct 
suffices. 

In man, however, the intelligence which increases 
all through nature’s rising scale passes at one bound 
into an intelligence so superior, that the difference 
seems of kind rather than degree. In him, that nar- 
row and seemingly unconscious intelligence that we 
call instinct becomes conscious reason, and the god- 
like power of adaptation and invention makes feeble 
man nature's king. 


But with man the ascending line stops. Animal 


| life assumes no higher form ; nor can we affirm that, 
| in all his generations, man, as an animal, has a whit 


improved. But progression in another line begins. 
Where the development of species ends, social de- 
velopment commences, and that advance of society 
that we call civilization so increases human powers, 


| that between savage and civilized man there is a gulf 
| so vast as to suggest the gulf between the highly 
| organized animal and the oyster glued to the rocks. 


By Henry George, author of | 
| open. 


And with every advance upon this line new vistas 
When we try to think what knowledge and 


| power progressive civilization may give to the men of 


the future, imagination fails. 

In this progression which begins with man as in 
that which leads up to him, the same law holds. 
Each advance makes a demand for higher and higher 
intelligence. With the beginnings of society arises 
the need for social intelligence—for that consensus 


| of individual intelligence which forms a_ public 


we must decide and act with our utmost intelligence | 


andenergy. So in the lives of peoples come periods 
specially calling for earnestness and intelligence. 

We seem to have entered one of these periods. 
Over and again have nations and civilizations been 


opinion, a public conscience, a public will, and is 
manifested in law, institutions and administration. 
As society develops, a higher and higher degree of 
this social intelligence is required, for the relation of 


| individuals to each other becomes more intimate and 


confronted with problems which, like the riddle of | 


the Sphinx, not to answer was to be destroyed ; but 
never before have problems so vast and intricate been 


important, and the increasing complexity of the social 
organization brings liability to new dangers. , 
In the rude beginning, each family produces its 


presented. This is not strange. That the closing | own food, makes its own clothes, builds its own 
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house, and, when it moves, furnishes its own trans- | 


portation. Compare with this independence the 
intricate interdependence of the denizens ofa modern 
city. They may supply themselves with greater 
certainty, and in much greater variety and abun- 
dance, than the savage; but it is by the co-operation 
of thousands. 
artificial light they use, are brought to them by 
elaborate machinery, requiring the constant labor 
and watchfulness of many men. They may travel 
at a speed incredible to the savage; but in doing so 
resign life and limb to the care of others. A broken 
rail, a drunken engineer, a careless switchman, may 
hurl them to eternity. And the power of applying 
labor to the satisfaction of desire passes, in the same 
way, beyond the direct control of the individual. 
The laborer becomes but part of a great machine, 
which may at any time be paralyzed by causes beyond 
his power, or even his foresight. “Thus does the well- 
being of each become more and more dependent upon 
the well-being of all—the individual more and more 
subordinate to society. 

And so come new dangers. The rude society 
resembles the creatures that though cut into pieces 
will live; the highly civilized society is like a highly 
organized animal: a stab in a vital part, the suppres- 
sion of a single function, is death. A savage village 
may be burned and its people driven off—but, used 
to direct recourse to nature, they can maintain them- 
selves. Highly civilized man, however, accustomed 
to capital, to machinery, to the minute division of 
labor, becomes helpless when suddenly deprived of 
these and thrown upon nature. Under the factory 
system, some sixty persons, with the aid of much 
costly machinery, co-operate to the making of a pair 
ofshoes. But, of the sixty, not one can makea whole 
shoe. This is the tendency in all branches of pro- 
duction, even in agriculture. How many farmers of 
the new generation can use the flail? How many 
farmers’ wives can now make a coat from the wool ? 
Many of our farmers do not even make their own 
butter or raise their own vegetables! There is an 
enormous gain in productive power from this division 
of labor, which assigns to the individual the produc- 
tion of but a few of the things, or even buta small 
part of one of the things, he needs, and makes each 
dependent upon others with whom he never comes 
in contact; but the social organization becomes more 
sensitive. A primitive village community may pursue 
the even tenor of its life without feeling disasters 
which overtake other villages but a few miles off; 
but in the closely knit civilization tos which we have 
attained, a war, a scarcity, acommercial crisis, in one 
hemisphere produces powerful effects in the other, 
while shocks and jars from which a primitive com- 
munity easily recovers would to a highly civilized 
community mean wreck. 

It is startling to think how destructive in a civiliza- 
tion like ours would be such fierce conflicts as fill the 
history of the past. The wars of highly civilized 


Even the water they drink, and the | 


| destroy it. 


this. 


countries, since the opening of the era of steam and | 


machinery, have been duels of armies rather than 
conflicts of people, or classes. Our only glimpse of 
what might happen, were passion fully aroused, was 
in the struggle of the Paris Commune. And, since 
1870, to the knowledge of petroleum has been added 
that of even more destructive agents. The explosion 
of a little nitro-glycerine under a few water-mains 
would make a great city uninhabitable ; the blowing 
up of a few railroad bridges and tunnels would bring 
famine quicker than the wall of circumvallation that 
Titus drew around Jerusalem; the pumping of atmos- 
pheric air into the gas-mains, and the application ofa 


} 
| 
| 


match, would tear up every street and level every 
house. The Thirty Years’ War set back civilization 
in Germany; so fierce a war now would all but 
Not merely have destructive powers vastly 
increased, but the whole social organization has be- 
come vastly more delicate. 

In asimpler state master and man, neighbor and 
neighbor, know each other, and there is that touch of 
the elbow which, in times of danger, enables society 
to rally. But present tendencies are to the loss of 
In London, dwellers in one house do not know 
those in the next; the tenants of adjoining rooms are 
utter strangers to each other. Let civil conflict break 
or paralyze the authority that preserves order and the 
vast population would become a terror-stricken mob, 
without point of rally or principle of cohesion, and 
your London would be sacked and burned byan army 
of thieves. London is only the greatest of great 
cities. What is true of London is true of New York, 
and in the same measure true of the many cities whose 
hundreds of thousands are steadily growing toward 
millions. These vast aggregations of humanity, where 
he who seeks isolation may find it more truly than in 
the desert; where wealth and poverty touch and jostle; 
where one revels and another starves within a few 
feet of each other, yet separated by as great a gulf as 
that fixed between Dives in Hell and Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom—they are centres and types of our civili- 
zation. Let jar or shock dislocate the complex and 
delicate organization, let the policeman’s club be 
thrown down or wrested from him, and the fountains 
of the great deep are opened, and quicker than ever 
before chaos comes again. Strong as it may seem, 
our civilization is evolving destructive forces. Not 
desert and forest, but city slums and country road- 
sides are nursing the barbarians who may be to the 
new what Hun and Vandal were tothe old. * * * 


NOTES. 
Justin McCarthy will soon publish a History of the 
Four Georges. 


A Life of Bacon is the latest addition to the English 
Men of Letters series. 


Dr, Samuel Smiles promises a new series of Brief 
Biographies of Men of Invention and Industry. 


The second volume of Professor McMaster’s His- 
tory of the American People will not be ready before 
October. 


The deservedly popular Franklin Square Song 
Collection has been increased by a second volume of 
176 pages. 


Rumor has it that Trajan, a story now appearing in 
The Manhattan, is from the pen of a well-known 
Philadelphia journalist. 


Mr. Browning’s new volume will be entitled Seriora. 
As the name indicates, it contains the productions of 
the poet's later years. 


Quicksands will be the title of Mrs. Wister’s trans- 
lation from the German of Adolph Streckfuss, to 
appear about the first of June. 


George Eliot’s posthumous volume, Essays and 
Leaves from a Note-Book, has been added tothe uni- 
form editions of her works published by the Harpers. 


In spite of the objections of General Gordon to the 
publication of any account of his life, a second biog- 
raphy has just appeared, this time by Archibald 
Forbes. 
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Two sons of the late William Lloyd Garrison are 
preparing an exhaustive biography of their father. 
It will scarcely be ready for publication before 
another year. 


The fantastical surprises Mr. Louis Stevenson gave 
under the title New Arabian Nights, are to be supple- 
mented with a new series called The Man with the 
Sealskin Coat. 


Next month may be expected a memoir of Alice, | 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, and Grand | 


Duchess of Hesse, with a selection from her corres- 


pondence, edited by her sister, the Princess Christian. | 


The little biographical sketches of noted authors, by 
Amanda B. Harris, which appeared in the Wide Awake 
during the past year, have been collected in a handy 


volume, the first of a series of lives of noted people | 


for the young folks. 


General Loring’s book on Egypt will be read with 
interest because of the extensive acquaintance he 
has with the country and its people. 
the publishers chosen a title which must be repelling 
to a large number of readers? The book is called A 
Confederate Soldier in Egypt. 


NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


FICTION. 


BETHESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 
mail, 87 cents. 

STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA. American Novel, Number 
4. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

THE ENTAILED Har; or, Patty Cannon's Times. 
By George Alfred Townsend (Gath). 16mo, 
$1.15; by mail, $1.25. 

Kitry’s Conquest. By Charles King. 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

CAROLA. By Hesba Stretton. 
mail, $1.00 

A Wire Harp Won. By Julia McNair Wright. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A GRAVEYARD FLOWER. By Wilhelmine Von Hil- 
lern, from the German by Clara Bell. 
cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 

THE OPENING OF A CHESTNUT Burr. By E. P. 
Roe. New revised edition. 4to, 18 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

THE LONE RANCH. 
by mail, $1.25. 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AuTHORS. Numbers 1, 2 and 
3; each 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


IN THE TENNESSEE Mountains. By C. Egbert 
Craddock. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


12mo, 75 cents; by 


16mo, 75 


I2mo, go cents; by 


By Mayne Reid. 12mo, $1.10; 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his son, 
F. Maurice. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


JAMES AND LucretIA Mott; Life and Letters. Edited 
by their granddaughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Marcus AvuRELIUS ANTONINUS. By Paul Barron 
Watson. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


But why have | 


| TALES, POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


| BIOGEN. 


32mo, 40 | 





PETER THE GREAT. A Study of Historical Biography. 
By Eugene Schuyler. 8vo, 2 vols, $7.50, by 
mail, $8.00. 

Bacon. By R. W. Church. English Men of Letters 
Series. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By R. W. 
Emerson, W. H. Channing and J. F. Clarke. 
New edition. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


HISTORY. 


EPITOME OF ANCIENT, MEDIAZ:VAL AND MODERN 
History. By Carl Ploetz. Translated with 
extensive additions by W. H. Tillinghast. 12mo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

STUDIES IN History. By H. Cabot Lodge. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

ESSAYS. 

BouNnD TOGETHER; A sheaf of papers. By Donald 
G. Mitchell. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
Essays AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE Book. By 

George Eliot. 12mo,6o0cents; by mail,7o0 cents. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. Author’s edition. I2mo, $1.10; paper, 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, locents more. 

By Mrs. Anna Letitia 

With a Biographical Sketch by Grace 

16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


I2mo, 


Barbauld. 
A. Oliver. 


SCIENCE. 

A Speculation on the Origin and Nature of 
Life. By Elliott Coues. 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 

THE ELectric LIGHT IN OUR Homes. By Robert 
Hammond. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

CATARRH, SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS. A de- 
scription of the construction, action and uses of 
the nasal passages and throat; certain diseases 
to which they are subject, and the best method 
for their prevention and cure. By J. M W. 
Kitchen, M. D. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

POETRY. 

PARLOR Muse. A selection of Vers de Société 
from modern poets. Parchment-paper Series. 
18mo, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 

BALLADS AND VERSES VAIN. By Andrew Lang. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

RELIGIOUS. 

HANDS FuLL OF HOoneY, and other sermons preached 
in 1883. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 16mo, 80 
cents; by mail, go cents. 

TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Recently 
discovered and published by Philotheos Bryen- 
nios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia; edited with a 
translation, introduction and notes, by Roswell 
D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown. 8vo,6ocents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 


THE SCRIPTURE BIRTHDAY Day BooK. 32mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


STANDARD LIBRARY, 


110 The Bowsham Puzzle. John Habberton, 23 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

111 My Musical Memories. 
cents. 

113 In the Heart of Africa. 
cents. 

114 The Clew of the Maze, 
mail, 


H. R. Haweis, 23 cents; by mail, 25 
Sir Samuel Baker, 23 cents; by mail, 25 


Charles H, Spurgeon, 14 cents; by 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 

1810 Married for Money. Lucy Randall Comfort, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents, 

1811 Mr. Nobody. 
20 cents. 

1812 Called Back. 

1813 The Treasure Ship, P. 
20 cents. 

1814 Jack’s Courtship. W. Clark Russell, 
cents, 

1815 Not Like Other Girls. 
mail, 20 cents. 

1816 An Old Man’s Love. 
to cents. 

1817 Readiana, Charles Reade, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

1818 The Way of the World. David Christie Murray, 18 cents ; 
mail, 20 cents, 

1819 Vivian Grosvenor, 


cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


364 Red Riding Hood. Fanny E. M. Notley, 15 cents; 
cents. 

365 A Short History of Our Own Times, 
by mail, 22 cents, 

366 More Leaves from Queen Victoria's Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands, 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

367 The Wizard's Son. Mrs Oliphant, 20 cents ; 

368 A Real Queen. R. E. Francillon, 15 cents ; 

269 Mr. Nobody. Mrs. J. K. Spender, 15 cents ; 

370 Virginia Cookery Book, Mary Stuart Smith, 20 cents ; 
22 cents. 

s7t The Pirate and the Three Cutters. 
by mail, 14 cents, 

372 Sea's Courtship. 
cents. 

372 An Old Man’s Love. 


Mrs. John Kent Spender, 18 cents; 


,9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


Hugh Conwa 
18 cents; 


Hamilton Myers, by mail, 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


Rosa Machette Carey, 18 cents; by 


Anthony Trollope, 9 cents ; by mail, 


Christine Carlton, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


by mail, 17 


by mail, 22 cents. 
by mail, 17 cents. 
by mail, 17 cents. 
by mail, 
Captain Marryatt, 12 cents ; 
W. Clark Russell, 20 cents; by 
Anthony Trollope, 12 cents; by mail, 14 


cents. 
374 The Man She Cared For, F. W. Robinson. 15 cents; by mail, 


The 
New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia. 


A Famity anp Day ScHoo. 
FOR GIRLs, 
is designed to meet the need 
and desire for more thorough 
education. 


of Wellesley College. 


by mail, 


Justin McCarthy, 20 cents; | 


mail, 22 | 


The instruction is | 
under the charge of graduates | 


by | 





Three | 


new departments to be added | 


this 


year—Academic, 


Gram-_| 


mar, and Kindergarten, so as to | 


provide for scholars of all ages. 
In the two last-named depart- 


ments, little boys. received as | 
| suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 


day pupils. 
For circulars, send to 
Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 


2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


The Story 


Get the Best Work wal Accepted 
Authority. 


WORCESTER’S 
THE STANDARD. 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of the 
English Language. 
Contains thousands of words not to be found in any other dictionary. 


For THe FAMILY AND THE LIBRARY. 


| Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. 
Marbled Edges. 


2058 pages. Library Sheep, 


$10.00. 


For the School, the Office, and the Counting Room, 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES 


| Seven Epitions:—The “ Pocket,” “ Primary, ” “Senea,”” * Compre- 


hensive,”’ “ Academic,”’ “ Octavo,” and “ UNABRIDGED Quarto,” 
All Illustrated. From 63 cents to $70, 


The standard vade mecum of the correspondent and reader, 


| Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


| Profusely Illustrated. With Valuable Tables and Rules. 


310 pages. 


24mo. Cloth. 63 cents, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PusBLisHErs, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 


| ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 


|The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large p ain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


Recently published. 
50 cents. 


50 cents. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. 
Catalogue Price, E 
For Sale id Booksellers Generally. 





Spencerian Steel Pens 


AND 
Writing Fluid 
Are the best for correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 
Sample card of PEns, 20 different numbers, 


| POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Ask for card number II. 


| Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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“The Evening Call.” 


Philadelphia’s Family Newspaper. 





OFFICE OF 


THE EVENING CALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1884. 


More Proof, if wanted. 


Statement of Copies. 


The number of copies printed and sold of THE EveninG CALL (exclusive 


of sample copies), for the three months previous to March 1, 1884, ® 
has averaged at each issue ; ' ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ I 9 03 


The smallest number of copies printed and sold during that period any 
issue was : 2 : ; ‘ ‘ i ; . : ; 17,045 
The average number of copies of THE WEEKLY CALL printed and 


sold each issue (not including sample copies), has been, since its 
first issue, Dec. 22, 1883,  . ; : ; . ‘ ; ; 20,000 





Affidavit. 


State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia County, ss. 
I, Robert S. Davis, publisher of THE Eveninc CALL, do solemnly swear the statement given 
above to be true and correct. 


(Signed,) ROBERT 8S. DAVIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this thirteenth day of March, 1884. 


(Signed,) RICHARD J. LENNON, 
Magistrate. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co’s MARCUS WARD’S 
Writing Papers. 


Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 
George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co.,, 
A. G. Clemmer. 


Our 
Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In ORGANS, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 





| The ‘‘ Royal Irish Linen” 


Papers 


_are the finest that can be produced, being 


made from new, unworn linen cuttings. No 
rags or worn-out fabrics are used in the 


| manufacture; but the pure linen fibre, by 


means of perfected machinery, is turned into 


| writing paper of unequalled strength and 


agreeable surface, suitable alike for gold, steel, 
or quill pens. The old styles CREAM SHADE, 
and the antique AZURE TINT, are in two degrees 
of finish: “MILL FINISH,” a slightly rough 
surface, and “GLAZED;” and are made in 
FOUR THICKNESSES to suit the various require- 
ments of social and commercial uses. 


The ‘*Ulster Linen’’ 
Writing Paper 


is a superior make of PURE WHITE, HIGHLY 
GLAZED PAPER, in TWO THICKNESSES. 


The **Pure Flax’? Writ- 
ing Papers 


which meet the demand for a similar paper to 
the above at a lower price, are made in the 
unbleached CREAM SHADE, with a middle sur- 
face (neither too rough nor too smooth) ; and 
also glazed in the usual blue and cream 
varieties. 


The ‘*Old Fashioned”’ 


Writing Paper 


is made in the antique cream shade and rough 
surface, and is an excellent paper for ordinary 
use, at a moderate price. 


Any of the above papers may be had in the 
regular letter and note sizes, as used for either 
commercial or social purposes, and are sold by 
all the leading stationers throughout the 
United States. 





